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Titolatry 


Many people were happy to see Tito coming ; most 
were happier to see him going away. His leisurely 
absence from Yugoslavia when there was tension at 
home is a poser of no little interest to us. Here he 
was well guarded and given a good time; he saw all 
there was to be seen, he was given the unique distinc- 
tion of addressing the Congress Party session at Avadi, 
possibly to provide him with an object-lesson in demo- 
cracy, for which he has had little training. Now that 
he is gone, one may ask if the attention paid to him 
was not dangerously unusual. After all, Titolatry might 
foster a Titolitarian mood. 


If we want to show we are genuinely impartial to 
all systems of foreign governments, we might with 
advantage invite the President of Ireland. His country 
always had a special attraction for Congressmen ; he 
heads a parliamentary democracy, he does not belong 
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to either of the world blocs ; and, what should appeal 
to votaries of non-violence, he has no blood-stains on 
his hands. Why neglect old friends and flatter dubious. 
acquaintances ? 


Avadi 


In colloquial parlance, socialism is mabapism with 
the Big Stick and communism is socialism in a hurry. 
Not so in the Congress dialect ; the Party abhors the 
Big Stick, and the country is in no hurry. At their 
Avadi session Congressmen once more decided to esta- 
blish a socialistic pattern of economy, a socialism based 
on no doctrine, no definition, no precedent, something 
novel, unique, undefinable. It is to be the up-to-date 
translation of “Co-operative Commonwealth” ins- 
cribed in the Congress Constitution. The pattern is 
a pragmatic programme evolved as circumstances sug- 
gest. In our Welfare State on a socialistic pattern, the 
principal means of production will be under social 
ownership or control ; production will be speeded up. 
The State will initiate and operate large-scale schemes 
providing services like power, transport, etc.; it will 
have an overall control of resources, social purposes 
and trends as well as of the balance of the national 
economy. It will check and prevent the evils of anar- 
chic development by the maintenance of strategic con- 
trols, by the prevention of trusts and cartels, by main- 
taining standards of labour and production; it will 
plan the national economy in its basic and broad as- 
pects. The national wealth will be equitably distri- 
buted. The private sector will have suitable elbow-room 
within the limits assigned by the State’s strategic con- 
trol. 
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It makes a socialistic pattern without being socia- 
lism, and it looks like an adroit way of appropriating 
a fashionable phrase without adopting any theory. The 
Praja Socialists may be left to their nebulous dogmas ; 
here is the old Congress curry with a little red pepper 
thrown in. The eating will be the proof thereof. 


Doctrine 

Something looked strange at Avadi; none of the 
capitalists who financed the Congress in the past or 
even the Avadi session (20 lakhs), and none of the 
zemindars protested; none of the intellectuals (and 
there are many among Congressmen) raised his voice 
in protest. What is more surprising is that no justi- 
fication was given for the choice of a socialistic pattern. 


One would have expected to hear about the need of 
protecting the man-in-the-street and, more so, the man- 
in-the-gutter against exploitation by private capitalists, 
the urgency of making India a strong power as quickly 
as possible so as to give her a fair place in international 
affairs, and the consequent necessity of heavy indus- 
trialisation and rapid prosperity, etc. Much could be 
argued in favour of increasing government initiative 
and control in modern circumstances of cold, and pos- 
sibly hot, war. All that was to be discussed may have 
been said in the mectings of the Working Committee 
and the Steering Committee ; in the public session, the 
resolution was simply read, repeated time and again, 
and voted without opposition. The common man was 
hot made the wiser. 

Caution 

Happily the 37th Session of the Indian Economic 

Association gave us in advance timely caution about 
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the dangers of a socialistic pattern of economy.  Seve- 
ral speakers raised very definite posers about weaving 
a democratic woof on a socialistic warp. What about 
maintaining a free choice of profession, trade and busi- 
ness guaranteed by our democratic Constitution when 
the State will initiate, operate or control the schemes 
it will choose ? What of the control of the Centre over 
States that may be ruled by parties opposed to the 
Congress ? What of the compensation rate in case of 
forcible acquisition of private property ? Such pro- 
blems are best left to constitutional lawyers to discuss 
with the political luminaries of the Congress party. 


Democracy 

What is of keener interest to genuine democrats 
refers to the general policy and bears on the relations 
between liberty and equality. Mr, D. R. Gadgil made 
pe1i:nent remarks on that point for the benefit of his 
fellow economists and of the general public. It is 
undeniable that a free system of private capitalism 
activated by the sole profit-motive leads to maldistri- 
bution of income and wealth ; but is State Capitalism 
any improvement ? Is there more democratic liberty 
when economic power and political power are both 
concentrated in the hands of a small group? Does 
not this politico-economic monopoly foster naked 
totalitarianism ? 


Distributism 

Democracy for all and each cannot be safeguarded 
if citizens are not left with a proper guarantee of 
liberty ; and liberty is best secured by the restoration 
of private property, as Hilaire Belloc said correctly, 
even if his particular scheme did not meet with favour. 
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In other words, as Mr. D. R. Gadgil proposed, the 
solution lies in the maximum diffusion of economic 
and political power, in breaking up economic and poli- 
tical power into as small units as possible. Private 
property is a zone of defence round the human person 
and an area for self-expression. The small political 
units, viz. a village, creates a personal link between 
the humblest citizen and his daily world. Both, eco- 
nomic and political power, develop personality and 
dignity, both should be made easily accessible to each 
citizen if the democratic way of life is to be secured 
and maintained. 


Much has been done about agricultural property ; 
little about small industries. Much also was said about 
cottage industries and production cooperatives, but 
what was done to encourage them? There are now 
only 1,652 industrial cooperatives with a capital of 
Rs. 8.65 crores, most of them engaged in weaving and 
most of them in existence before the first Five-Year 
Plan. Ten lakhs had been earmarked to train per- 
sonnel in all types of industrial cooperatives; they 
were not utilised. 


Whatever be the declared objectives of the Govern- 
ment, there are no signs that our economy will be 
properly socialised and based on small industrial and 
political units ; de-centralisation and co-operation are 
basic in a democratic social economy. 


A. 





L. 
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cheutal Obligations of the 
Upper Classes 


During the past fourteen years of his Pontificate 
Pope Pius XII has made many discourses which, either 
on account of the fact that they were made to small 
and specific groups of people, or because they were 
made in foreign languages, have received little or no 
publicity in the English press. Yet these addresses 
represent the Pope’s thought on many vital matters 
of our day. Such discourses are certainly those he 
has made at the beginning of every year since 1940 
to the nobility and patriciate of Rome, assembled to 
give him their greetings for the New Year. It has been 
said that the Pope today hardly ever speaks in public 
without a reference to the social question under one 
form or another: this in itself is ample testimony to 
the importance social problems have in the mind of 
Pius XliI. But the discourses to the nobility do not 
contain mere references to the social problem. They 
are explicit discourses thereon. 


Much of what the Pope has said to the Roman 
nobles in modern Italy applies to the upper classes 
of society, wherever in the world cr in whichever form 
these upper classes exist today. Hence it might be 
useful for our readers to attempt a synthesis of what 
the Pope has said in these thirteen addresses. 


Emphasis on Obligations 


Everywhere today we hear tell of social justice 
and the common good which is the end and aim of 
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social justice. This is a fine start. Where trouble comes 
in is that too many people think of their rights to 
participate in this common good and far too few pay 
heed to their obligations of prcducing the common 
good. Pius XII tries his best to set things aright. It 
has taken a Pope to make people realise what we all 
ought to know: that we cannot eat our cake unless 
we first make it. In other words, we cannot have 
social justice or a high level of the common good un- 
less we first set ourselves to achieve that common good. 
This is done by fulfilling our obligations in Society. 
Hence it is that in these discourses the consideration 
of the duties of the upper classes and of the contribu- 
tion they have to make to the society in which they 
live returns again and again, like the chorus of a 
song. 


The Social Siates of the Upper Classes 

The Pope does not deny the past merits of those 
who find themselves today in the higher ranks of 
society : many have justified their place there by long 
traditions of loyal and devoted service to worthy 
causes. In his first discourse to the Roman nobles in 
1940 he refers to them as “this chosen assembly ” and 
he calls them “the faithful guardians of chivalrous 
traditions”. But the Pope wants them, even in their 
own interest, to face up to the fact of the changed 
conditions of the times. Nowadays they are not 
accorded special privileges as a distinct social class 
and so they are urged, for instance in the discourse 
of 1952, to adapt themselves bravely to new circum- 
stances and enter fully into the life of their nation. 
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Against All Narrow Conservatism 


Exactly contrary to this spirit of cheerful adapi- 
ation to a new social order and opposed to the very 
interests of the upper classes would be the spirit of 
a narrow and bigoted conservatism. In several dis- 
courses this lack of generosity and vision is roundly 
condemned. “A nobility and a patriciate which, so 
to speak, would fossilize themselves in bitter longings 
for past days would merely seal their own inevitable 
decline”. (1951) 


The Pope is not without regard for what the past. 
has taught us and given us. But the past should be 
no barricaded door against a better future. In his 
analysis of the concept of tradition Pius XII reaches 
an excellence rare among the leaders of the modern 
world and we must quote him at length. He speaks 
in 1944: “But tradition is quite different from mere 
attachment to a past that is gone; it is exactly the 
contrary of a spirit of reaction which is diffident of 
all healthy progress. The very word “tradition” is 
a synonym for movement and advance. The words are 
synonymous but not identical. While indeed progress 
indicates simply the fact of moving forward, step by 
step, looking out on the horizon for an uncertain 
future, tradition also indicates a movement forward, 
but a continuous movement, a movement which is at 
the same time both tranquil and lively....Tradition 
and progress complete each other with a harmony so 
great that just as tradition without progress would 
contradict itself, so also progress wihout tradition 
would be a rash enterprise and a leap in the dark. 
No, there is no question of swimming against the cur- 
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rent, of going back towards the forms of life and 
action of past ages, but with a firm hold of all that 
is best in the past, go forward to meet the future with 
the vigour of an unchangeable youthfulness.” 


The Spirit of Service 

This new spirit calls for devoted and selfless ser- 
vice. Whole diameters apart from the spirit of service 
would be the conduct of the abstentionist, of him who 
shuts himself up in his own egoistic interests and 
refuses to cooperate in the production of the common 
good. This spirit of abstentionism may be due, says 
the Pope, to discouragement or revenge, or, what is 
worse, to carcless indifference for the ruin of others 
(1947). All abstentionism is rigorously condemned. 
Absence of abstentionism is, however, only the ne- 
gative side of the spirit of service. 


And this is not enough. The upper classes must 
participate actively in the life of society. So frequent 
are the exhortations of the Pope to this positive spirit 
of social service that quotations are unnecessary. It is 
often repeated that society, wherever it exists, has 
need of leaders in every sphere of its activity : econo- 
mic, technical, artistic, agricultural, scientific. (Who 
better than the upper classes are suited to serve the 
social unit by serving it in any of these ways? The 
important thing is to realise that each one has to make 
his contribution to society. Else he has logically no 
rightful place in it. 

Some Special Duties 

In order to show that the Pope does not remain 
vague or merely theoretical we shall cite from the 
discourses of 1945 and 1946 some of the special duties 
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of service recommended to the upper classes. In ~— 
whatever they do they should maintain a high sense 
of social rectitude and honesty, and a certain dignity 
of bearing, without however seeking to underline P 
social distinctions. Their work, whatever it may be, | 
scientific, technical or artistic, must always bear the 
stamp of perfection. They must be men without parti- 
alities and without self-interest. In the administration 
of their affairs they should be models on the economic 
and on the social plane. They should never lend their 
support to enterprises which militate against the com- 
mon good or which are detrimental to persons of 
modest means. They should consider it a glory to be 
on the side of the less-favoured and of the workers. 


These conditions fulfilled, the nobility will consti- 
tute the real elite of modern society. 


Tke New Nobility of Our Days 


Indeed, service is the only recognised title to special 
honour in our days. Based on work, from which none 
is exempt, what may be called a new nobility is spring- 
ing up in the modern world. “Even in democracies of 
recent date, which have no traditions of past feudalism, 
a kind of new nobility or aristocracy has been forming 
itself, and irresistibly so. It is formed by those families 
which by tradition place all their energies at the dis- 
posal of the State, of its Government and administra- 
tive machinery, and on whose fidelity the State can | 
always rely.” (1947) 1! 
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No longer, in modern democratic society, is mere t] 
nobility of blood a sufficient title to special honour. | f 
In 1951 Pius XII exhorts the nobles: “Today more | n 
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than ever before are you called upon to be an elite 
not only of blood and of race, but even more of work 
and of sacrifice, of creative effort in the service of the 
entire social body.” 


Special Motives for Service 


These obligations which lie on the upper classes 
to serve society become more imperative if one studies 
the history of so many social evils of our day. The 
Pope speaks of the Christian West: he shows in the 
discourse of 1943 how the modern wave of unbelief 
and irreligion, with all their attendant social evils, 
had its rise in the conduct of the higher classes of 
society. Hence it is but right that if the degradation 
of society began in high places, its restoration today 
should begin there. A man’s obligations of repairing 


are greater when he himself has ruined what he has 
to repair. 


What the Pope says of the West we may also apply 
in large measure to ourselves. Many social evils of 
our society may also be laid at the door of the upper 
classes. In any case, the upper classes, on account of 
the high positions they hold in society, have special 
obligations. They must spend what they have neither 
recklessly nor selfishly : indeed their wealth must be 
made “to profit largely those who have been less 
favoured by Providence” (1941). In the speech of 
1943 the nobles are exhorted to guide society not like 
the lighthouse which never moves, but like an observer 
from a mountain-top who sees where his help is most 
needed and then descends to aid in deed. 
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Work is not Degrading 

A prejudice might still exist in the minds of the 
upper classes, namely, that they would fall short of 
their dignity were they to take their place side by side 
with others in the general life of the nation. Pope 
Pius in 1944 replies that this prejudice would be no 
less an affront to the nobles themselves than it would 
be a cause of ruin to society and he exhorts them all 
to work for society and to aid the progress of science, 
agriculture, industry, public administration, and go- 
vernment. In 1945 he praises especially the younger 
generation of the upper classes which “is fully con- 
vinced that work is not only a social duty but also a 
personal guarantee of life.” 


Conclusion 

What we have said is not all that there is in these 
splendid Italian discourses. Yet it gives us an idea of 
what the Pope thinks and of what he expects from 
the upper classes in the shaping of modern society on 
better and juster lines. The predominant idea is that 
of service. Social justice is impossible to achieve with- 
out service. To grow eloquent about social justice with- 
out wanting to serve is to waste time. No one is 
exempted from the natural law of service. ; No, not 
even the upper classes. 

P. Caspersz 
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o 
A a Say Uhion 


The latest report (October 1954) of the Belgian 
Farmer’s Union allows us to measure the advance made 
in the last fifty years by a peasants’ association under 
the regime of private enterprise. It brings up to date the 
articles published in Social Action (Nov. & Dec. 1954). 
At. the end of 1953 it numbered 1,319 local guilds with 
92,591 members, to which must be added 1,074 Circles 
for Peasant Women (1,05,102 members), 615 masculine 
youth sections (24,277 members) and 772 feminine 
youth sections (29,216 members). Each guild has de- 
partments dealing with particular matters: rural 
credit ; cattie-breeding, pig-breeding, dairies, insurance, 
ete, or is articulated to regional federations (marketing 
of fruits, beets, hops, chicory, etc.). 

As the local associations cover all the interests of 
farmers, central services have been set up to direct the 
policies to be followed. The social services have a 
general secretariat, an inspection service, a women’s 
league, a fund for family allowances, a mutual help 
society, and youth sections. The economic services are 
secured thanks to a purchase and sales department, 
an insurance society, a credit union, a technical depart- 
ment. The centre numbers 1,300 employees and 600 
workmen. 


The general secretariat sees to the corporative life 
of the Union and fosters the religious, moral, social, 
technical and professional education of the members as 
well as the defence of their interests. It edits three 
weeklies, three monthlies and various books and 
pamphlets. It organises lecture tours (12, 511 lectures 
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in 1953), cinema shows (279 during the 1953 winter 
season), services 315 post-schools courses, and the 395 
agricultural experimental stations. It has voluminous 
archives and a 20,000 volume library. Over and above 
its administrative staff, it employs 21 agricultural 
engineers, 8 horticultural experts, 4 law advisers, 
1 economist ; 1 veterinary doctor and 8 chartered ac- 
countants. 

The Inspection Service keeps the local sections on 
the move with its forty inspectors. The Peasant Wo- 
men’s League publishes three monthlies and in 1953 
organised 5,300 lectures. The youth sections sees to 
pilgrimages, retreats and short courses. The Fund for 
Family Allowances caters for 1,29,742 members and in 
1953 allotted 128 million francs (about Rs. one crore) 
to families and 6 million francs as birth-premium. The 
Social Mutual Aid sees to the interests of farmers 
employing labour and numbers 5,734 employers. 


Religious and moral activities are well organised 
with parish guilds, pilgrimages, and periodicals. 


The economic work of the Belgian Farmer’s League 
is entrusted to autonomous bodies linked up with the 
social services. The Insurance Society covers fire, ac- 
cident, life ; pension, weather, risks, etc. In 1953 it had 
registered 3,28,000 contracts, distributed 356 million 
francs as premium, and had 890 millions in reserve. 
Cattle-insurance is done on a regional basis. The 
Wholesale Purchase and Sales Bureau handled in 1953 
170 thousand (metric) tons of fertilisers, 264 thousand 
tons of cattle-feed ; 78 thousand tons of fuel, 14 thousand 
tons of potato seedlings, anc 1,300 tons of seeds. It has 
its own mill, a food processi» , plant ; 25 regional depots 
and 43 local shops. 
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Marketing operations, with a limited list of items, 
covered 8 thousand tons of potatoes, nearly forty mil- 
lion eggs, 4 thousand tons of butter, and sold vegetables 
up to the tune of eleven million francs. Its turnover 
reached close to half a billion frances. 


Technical services: the Housing department 
handled over two thousand building projects; the 
hydraulic section planned the drainage of four thousand 
acres, and reclaimed some 30 thousand acres ; there are 
also a department for agricultural machinery, electri- 
city, and dairy business. The Central Credit Society 
works through local branches; in the last year it 
counted over three thousand fresh loans, and the out- 
standing loans reached the sum of one billion and a 
half Belgian francs. (over Rs. 15 crores). The funds 
of the Central Credit Society are supplied in the most 
part by the savings of the farmers themselves. The 
Centre and its 788 local branches had deposits totalling 
3,616 million francs. 

The Belgian Boerenbond continues its good work 
along realistic lines but has little use for flag waving. 


A. Matthijs 
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Since Vinoba started the Bhoodan movement in 
1951, he has toured much of the countryside of 
Northern India and gathered an eager band of dis- 
ciples and helpers. Up to December 15, 1954 he re- 
ceived land donations amounting to 35,42,787 acres of 
which 1,04,900 acres have been distributed among 
landless people. Bihar stands first with 21,27,268 acres ; 
then come Uttar Pradesh with 5,16,819 acres, Rajasthan 
with 3,25,374, and Bombay with 53, 830 (of which 1,284 
only were distributed up to now). 


In the long, tedious, arduous pilgrimage of Vinoba 
through the countryside, two events call for special 
mention. One was the meeting with the National 
Planning Commission (Delhi, 1951) at which Vinoba 
vainly sought a pledge to stop all food imports and to 
procure full employment. The other was the Bodh 
Gaya Sarvodaya Conference (April 1954) which marked 
a turn in the Bhoodan Movement. The President of 
the Republic expressed his hopes, Premier Nehru spoke 
of his interest; Jayprakash Narayan launched the 
Jiwandan ideal, set the seal on his own life and the 
crowning to the Bhoodan Movement. (7) 


SOCIAL ACTION 


When analyzing the ideology of Vinoba Bhave, one 
should not expect a well-knit philosophical or economic 
system with axiomatic basis and logical consequences 
and applications. He is imbued with Shankaracharya’s 
pantheism, but is ready to talk the language of popular 
mythology ; he stands by the doctrine of Maya but 


(4) Cf. Social Action, Sept. 1954. 
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makes much of the solid and sordid realities of life ; 
he preaches detachment from wealth and envisions a 
society without greed or pride in any heart, but he 
insists on each landless man being given some private 
property. Nor should everyone of his utterances in the 
course of ex-tempore addresses be tested for philoso- 
phical or ethical accuracy. What must be observed 
above all else is the deep spiritual outlook he enter- 
tains, his sincere humility as proved by the obscure 
and painful work he went through before circumstan- 
ces brought him into the limelight, his steadfast devo- 
ticn to the meanest tasks and to the realistic service 
of his fellow-men. 


His ideal, Vinoba called the Samya Yogi society 
that wouid be based on three postulates: efficiency 
by a discipline of good thought without any dominant 
power in socie y; dedication of all resources of the 
citizen to society which must provide the individual 
with opportunity for growth and development; equal 
moral, social and economic value of all callings honestly 
followed according to each one’s strength. 


“Samya Yoga holds that the same spirit dwells in 
every man. It, therefore, makes no distinction between 
man and man. It even goes further and recognizes no 
ultimate difference in spirit between man and other 
animals.” Without entering into discussion about such 
broad statements, one may pass to Vinoba’s views on 
the economy. After having denounced the sense of 
ownership as the origin of clashes between men, he 
puts forth his ideas on private property. “ Acceptance 
of the trusteeship ideal will transform our entire 
3 
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thinking, our regard to wealth and the relation bet- 
ween the individual and society. All that we have is 
for the service of society, and not for serving our 
narrow selfish ends.... Real self-interest lies in sacri- 
ficing it at the feet of society. This moral uplift of 
the people which Samya Yoga brings about, is its 
distinctive feature.” ‘All work which is an act of 
service to society must carry equal value. The prevail- 
ing practice is just the reverse of it. Intellectual work 
is regarded as superior to physical labour and paid 
more than the latter. This distinction between intel- 
lectual and physical labour is entirely baseless! Every- 
one must get full opportunity for development.... 
God had made every one of us self-sufficient ; that is 
the beauty of His plan. Every one has intelligence and 
capacity for work. We want the same kind of decen- 
tralization in the economic sphere. Unless there is 
economic equality, domination and slavery and con- 
sequent distinction of high and low are bound to 
continue.” 


In the political sphere, “We want an order of 
scciety which will be free not only from exploitation 
but also from governmental authority. The power of 
Government will be decentralized and distributed 
among the villages. Every village will be a state in 
itself ; the centre will have only nominal authority over 
them. In this way, gradually, we will reach a state 
when authority in every form will have become un- 
necessary, and will therefore fade away, giving rise 
to a perfectly free society.” 


There will also be social equality; sweepers, 
scavengers and cobblers render to society a service 
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which is not less valuable than that of the Brahmin. 
“The Bhoodan programme is only the thin end of the 
wedge of all that we want to do. We want to make 
people free from all attachment to wealth and material 
things... Our ultimate aim is to make land entirely 
free. There should be not only no individual owner- 
ship but also no national ownership over land. We 
do not belong to this or that nation but to the world. 
Air, water, light and land are direct gifts of God and 
must belong to the entire humanity.” 


It would be out of place to discuss the theological 
and ethical premisses of Vinoba’s Utopia or the validity 
of his hopes. We will be satisfied with regretting that he 
did not tackle the problem of the human person in so- 
ciety, which is a basic preliminary to any social system. 
Nor is it necessary to stress the differences between the 
Samya Yogi society, and the communist Utopia, or con- 
trast his detachment from wealth with the gross mate- 
rialism of Marxists, or his shunning of violence as a 
method of approach to Utopia with the Communist fancy 
for violence vaporising itself into the government-less 
society. 


What is more instructive is a survey of the main 
methods Vinoba proposes, or rather of the different 
spiritual dispositions he advocates to reach his ideal 
society. In each case he relies on heart-conversion to 
change individuals and groups; for him there is no 
bad boy, and even no bad adult. Everybody is liable 
to improvement and even perfection. That is why 
everybody is called upon to make his gift, or rather 
his five-fold gift so as to make a full contribution to 
Social well-being: gift of love (prem dan), gift of 
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wisdom (Buddhi dan), gift of labour (Shram dan), gift 
of wealth (Sampatti dan) and gift of land (Bhoomi 
dan or Bhoodan). All five gifts must coalesce into a 
great Yagna (sacrifice or offering). j 


Prem dan is purely moral and requires one ‘ to love 
thy neighbour as thyself’. Through Buddhi dan those 
who are favoured intellectually help others with in- 
formation, advice and wisdom, like lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, etc., who render free service. Shram dan 
which should go with a sound physique can be offered 
by the humble and the poor. Sampatti dan concerns 
those who have economic power; even the wage- 
earner or the strect-hawker is invited to devote a 
portion of his income, be it ever so little, to the general 
welfare. But the Bhoodan was the first kind of gift 
Vinoba advocated and it remains till now the one on 
which he concentrates his efforts.(‘) Land is a basic 
problem. “ Besides in the case of land, all could easily 
see that it was the direct gift of God. Again it is the 
basic factor in the production of wealth.” 





Everyone is invited to give some portion of his 
land; usually one-sixth is recommended. The land 
which is surrendered is distributed to the most de- 
serving cases in the village by the village panchayats 
and under the supervision of officials ; preference being 
given to landless agricultural labourers, then to those 
who have the least; in doubtful cases, lots are drawn. 
Cultivation of the distributed land must be begun with- 
in three years and continued for at least ten years: 


(1) Bhoodan Yagna. By Vinoba Bhave. 
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failing which, the land is taken back and given to a 
less unreliable applicant.(7) The Hyderabad, Uttar 
Pradesh, and Madhya Pradesh governments have en- 
acted laws to facilitate the working of the Bhoodan 
Yagna Boards. Vinoba fully admits that plough, 
bullocks and seeds should be supplied along with a 
piece of land but possibly this complementary gift is 
not so readily available. 


The second revolutionary idea of Vinoba is the 
Sampatti dan (wealth-gift). All who earn their liveli- 
hood are requested to surrender part of their income 
(usually one-sixth) for the common good, for five 
years at first, then for life. The money remains with 
the donor but should be spent in such a manner as 
Vinoba would indicate ; he must regularly submit the 
relevant accounts to Vinoba or his nominees. Did not 
Tulsidas say that “all wealth belongs to God, including 
the energy and initiative in acquiring wealth?” Sam- 
patti dan aims at fostering detachment throughout life 
and at developing the social function of property. 
“Every house will be turned into a bank on which 
society can draw at will. What is offered is to be used 
locally and so it will make a very easily workable 
plan ”. 


Details are lacking to measure the success of Sam- 
patti dan, but even if only a few stand by their pledge 
here and there, it can only make for a better social 
atmosphere. The plan reveals Vinoba’s inner generosity 





(2) Cf. Vinoba, by Suresh Ramabhai, Bhoodan beneficiaries 
are not allowed to sell, lease or sublet the land they 
received. 
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and wealth of imagination. One must always remember 
that the whole revolution is to be based on persuasion, 
heart-conversion, non-violence. Vinoba aims at creat- 
ing a new society based on mutual goodwill, equality 
and decentralised administration. 


His gram-raj (village-society) implies three main 


factors :- 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


“There must be decentralisation of power, like the 
one set up by God ”. (Resources of the created world 
are scattered all through the universe). 


“ Another essential requisite of a gram-raj is that 
all land, all property and all wealth should belong 
to society... Our body is made from and out of 
society and for the service of society. We are dis- 
tinct from our body... When we are not masters 
of ever our own body, how dare we claim a right 
on land or property ?” (Here one can notice that 
Vinoba’s views on the human person and its re- 
lation to society are deficient). 


“ Every calling is to be equally paid. Responsibility 
implied in one work differs from that in another. 
But equal wages would not have to be paid unless 
and until it is established that one with a greater 
responsibility feels more hungry than another. It is 
to pay according to responsibility.” “The basis of 
the payment to the President must be the same 
as that of the kisan and the scavenger.” 


Bolsheviks had also spoken of paying according to 


needs; in fact they always paid according to the govern- 
ment-estimated vaue of labour or service. But of course 
Vinoba unconsciously implies changing villages into 
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monastery-like institutions. A study of the ancient 
Paraguay Reductions might illustrate the weak points 
of such a plan. Also deserving sympathetic study are 
some recent attempts on a modern background, like 
the Work-Communities in continental Europe, with 
their differential wages measured not only on pro- 
fessional labour but also on other social values. 


All attempts based on peaceful reform which aim 
at a fairer distribution of the national income invite 
sympathy. Some of the theological and ethical ideas 
with which Vinoba Bhave accompanies his campaign 
are jargely responsibile for the hesitation of Christians 
in joining the movement. It must be remembered that 
he aims first of all at the heart-conversion of the Hindu 
landlords, and it must be admitted that the practical 
results he has achieved so far deserve appreciation 
from all. 


Without nursing any utopic dream of a sinless man- 
kind, Christians have ample basis in their doctrine and 
practice to seek through heart-conversion a fairer dis- 
tribution of the national income and of the national 
wealth. 


A. Lallemand 
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A WORD OF THANKS to our friends in India and 
abroad who have helped us with our work by sending 
us a number of valuable books, documents, statistics 
and reports on social doctrine and social action. 
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We herewith gratefully acknowledge the contri- 
butions that lately have been reaching us from organi- 
sations and individuals of Australia, Belgium, England, 
Holland, Ireland, Japan, the Philippines, Switzerland 
and the United States. 
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We wish to make a special mention of the Interna- 
tional Ca‘holic Union of Social Service and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Labour Movements, both 
with HQ. at Brussels, for having elicited the cooperation 
of their affiliated members, and of the Editor of ‘America’ w 
for having, on two occasions, devoted two columns ta fi 
our needs and for having personally circularised 
presses and publishing houses. 
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It is an immense stimulus for us to see the great 
work our Brothers and Sisters are doing in the social 
field all over the world and we derive great encourage- 
ment from the interest they show in our endeavours. 


We assure them of our grateful intention to make 
good use of all their gifts for the benefit of our readers, | 
visitors to the Social Exhibition and students at the 
Institute. 
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Health Insurance Scheme 


With the cost of living still high and wages more 
or less at a low level, the poor man finds it increasingly 
difficult these days to obtain the necessary medical 
attention for himself and his dependents. Costly drugs, 
prohibitive fees for private medical care and limited 
facilities in public hospitals make it well nigh im- 
possible for him to get suffiicent protective and curative 
medical help. To enable such poor people to cbtain 
prompt and efficient medical attention the members 
of the St. Luke’s Medical Guild of Delhi, have come 
' forward with a very laudable plan: a comprehensive 
health insurance scheme within reach of every man 
, with a low income. For a paltry payment a member 
’ will receive the attention he needs for himself and his 
) family. 




























l The salient features of the scheme are :- 

1. Free out-patient care. 

; 2. Free medicine and dressings. Certain costiy 

l drugs, if required on medical advice, wili be 

’ supplied at cost price. 

3. Free vaccination and inoculation against small- 
pox and typhoid. 

4. Home visits, when necessary, at a cost of Rs. 2/- 

- oa per visit. 

5. Accurate medical records of all insured persons 
will be kept. 

6. A full time doctor will be employed to visit 
centres established in parishes and at residen- 

tial concentrations of incurable persons. 














And the scheme is easy to pay. There will be a 
small entrance fee of Re. 1/- to Rs. 2/- per person, on 
a sliding scale proportionate to the income of the em- 
ployee who earns Rs. 400/- or less per month. 


Monthly contribution on a sliding scale will be as 
follows :- 
Monthly income up to Rs. 100//- p.m. Re. 1/- per 
earning member of the family per month. 
Monthly income between Rs. 101/- and 200/-, 
Rs. 1/8 p.m. 
Monthly income between Rs. 201/- and 400/-, 
Rs. 2/- p.m. 


Though the scheme is launched by Catholic doctors 
non-Catholic employees are welcome to join it. Em- 
ployers of domestic servants can pay the subscription 
on behalf of their servants. 


To make the scheme a success the organisers want 
at least a thousand members. In a large city with the 
cooperation of employers and employees it should not 
be difficult to start a scheme like this and make it a 
great success. A highly commendable and practical 
work of social uplift like this undertaken by voluntary 
bodies is a crying need in our country where disease 
is rampant and the needed medical attention is sadly 
lacking. 

The Madras School of Labour Relations 

We have just received the report of the Madras 
School of Labour relations which celebrated its first 
birthday recently. 

This school is a new venture in the progressive 
archdiocese of Madras. Rev. Fr. C. C. Clump of our 
Institute, during a visit to Madras, seeing the great 
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need of well trained and well instructed labour leaders 
to fight for the rights of the workman and at the same 
time counteract the evil influence of Communist mis- 
chief makers, placed before His Grace Dr. L. Mathias, 
Archbishop of Madras-Mylapore, a scheme for a Labour 
Relations School for the city. The Archbishop acted 
with his characteristic energy and swiftness. To 
Fr. Thomas Joseph, a priest of his archdiocese who had 
just returned to India after a careful course of studics 
in Labour Relations in Oxford, the task of starting the 
school was committed. This was in November, 1953. 
Towards the end of the month an announcement was 
made through the local papers about the proposed 
school. By Christmas 85 applicants out of a total of 
290 had been interviewed and selected, a staff of 
honorary lectures had been got together and every 
preparation to begin the school had been completed. 
On January 6th, 1954 the then Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Khrishna Rao, inaugurated the Madras School of 
Labour Relations at the Catholic Centre. 


The first term lasted from January 6th to April 
13th. Lectures were given twice a week, and once a 
week a discussion forum was conducted. The average 
attendance was very good (50 to 75%) considering that 
all the students were workers. As, however, attendance 
at the discussion forum was not very good it had to 
be dropped. 


The second term began on 6th July and: ended on 
14th October. The number of students on the rolls 
for this second term was 100. In November an exami- 
nation, both written and oral, was held and of the 36 
students who took it 18 were declared successful, three 
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of them having been placed in the first class. The 
schoo] takes students without distinction of caste 
cr creed. 


In future the school is to run for two years, as 
the experience of the first year has abundantly made 
clear the impossibility of doing justice to a well in- 
tegrated course of studies during two short terms. An 
application has been made for Government recognition 
and it is hoped that it will be granted in the near 
future. The encouragement that the school has got 
both from officials and the public has been most con- 
soling. Half a dozen eminent lectureres have their 
services freely and enthusiastically to make this new 
born baby a great success. 

From the beginning efforts were made to collect 
books for a library. Already enough books have been 
gathered to make the library the best of its kind in 
the City. 


Here is a list of subjects taught in the school: 
Political Economy, Industrial Organisations, Political 
Theory, Political Institutions, Public Speaking, Parlia- 
mentary Procedure, Economic History, History of 
Labour Movement and I. L. O., Trade Unionism, Col- 
lective Bargaining, Grievance Procedure, Everyday Law 
for the Lay Man, Labour Law, Joint Consultation & 
Industrial Democracy, Industrial Ethics, Industrial 
Psychology, and Welfare in Industry. 


A formidable list indeed but one well calculated to 


turn out a well instructed and thoroughly prepared 
labour leader. 
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Social Service League, 
St. Philomena’s College, Mysore. 

To discuss social problems, to popularise the need 
for social service and to publicise the part played by 
students, in social uplift the members of the Social 
Service Samaj of St. Philomena’s College have under- 
taken the publication of a quarterly review named 








" SOCIAL SERVICE, the first number of which has just 
4 reached us. It is indeed a very commendable venture 
4 even in this age of reviews, magazines and journals 
of of every discription. No one who knows something 
7 about present day psychology can afford to underrate 
ir the value of publicity. Publicity is at once an en- 
Ww couragement and an incentive. 

The spirit of Social Service seems to have caught 
ct the imagina‘ion of the students of this College judging 
n from their annual report. They have been busy with 
in half a dozen well chosen fields of activity in all of 

which much useful work has been done. One form of 
activity in which the students engaged themselves is 
a1 worth noting. To help young men to knock out of 
i their heads a few wrong ideas on manual labour the 
Samaj offered its services to the Government to help 
of build a road. The offer was gladly and promptly ac- 
1- cepied. Some 150 boys worked for days on this task 
Ww doing all the ordinary coolie work. It was tough work 
& but all enjcyed it and the authorities were highly 
al impressed. 
Social Service League. 
to Sacred Heart College, Thevara, T -C. 
ed The report of the activities of the students of this 
wel’ | nown College makes very interesting and instruc- 
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tive reading. It is really remarkable how much young 
people can do and are willing to do if only their co- 
operation is enlisted for the cause of the poor. 


The S.S.L. is divided into nine groups, each with 
its well appointed task, viz.: Finance, Poor Relief, 
Housing, Medical Aid, Sanitation, Education, Child 
Welfare, Rural Lectures, Cloth Distribution and Labour 
Corps. 

lt is gratifying to note some of the activities of 
these various groups. The Housing Group, by contri- 
buting labour and material, helped to thatch a hundrea 
houses while the labour corps erected a fine building 
to serve as a recreation centre and reading room by 
dcing all the unskilled work. The building cost the 
members over Rs. 1000/-. The Medical group visits 
and tends the sick, takes poor patients to hospital, 
buys medicines and food when needed and even buries 
the poor dead. The Finance group has been making 
a thorough economic survey of villages. A number of 
students are prosecuting their studies in the college 
thanks to the funds made available to them by the 
Ss. S. L. 

But some one may ask from where all the money 
comes ? From the students themselves. Over Rs. 2500/- 
were collected by voluntary contribution and another 
Rs. 1000/- through variety entertainments staged by 
the students. 

These Leaguers have every reason to be proud of 
themselves. Much has been done but much remains 
to be done still. We wish them every success. May 
their enthusiasm spread to other centres. 


F. C. Rodrigues 
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Editorial Note: 


As announced in Social Action, (Jan. 1955) we 
wish to make this survey of Catholic Social Activity 
in India a permanent feature in our Review. We 
earnestly request Social Service Leagues in our Col- 
leges, Schools and parishes to send us regular reports 
so that we can give them wide publicity. 


2 
+ = a osc 


Functions of Bankers 


Addressing the delegates attending the International 
Congress on Credit Questions, the Pope exhorted 
bankers to think of money in terms of social welfare 
and not simply excessive increase in dividends. 


“How much capital,” he said, “is lost through 
waste and luxury, through selfish and dull enjoyment, 
or accumulates and lies dormant without being turned 
to profit! There will always be egoists and self-seekers; 
there will always be misers and those who are short- 
sightedly timid. Their number could be considerably 
reduced if one could interest those who have money in 
using their funds wisely and profitably, be they great 
or small. It is largely due to this lack of interest that 
money lies dormant. You can remedy this to a great 
extent by making ordinary depositors collaborators 
either as bond or share-hclders in undertakings whose 
launching and thriving would be of great benefit to 
the community, such as industrial activities, agricul- 
tural production public works, or the construction of 
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houses for workers, educational or cultural institutions, 
welfare or social service. 


Boards of directors have been greatly criticised. 
Such criticism is justifiable insofar as the members of 
these boards envisage nothing but excessive increase 
of dividends. If, on the contrary they have at heart 
the wise and healthy handling of capital, then, by 
doing this alone, they are performing a social activity 
of the first order. They are assuming an intense, moral 
and psychological task that is greatly different from 
the simple impersonal transactions at the desk or the 
counter. The work of the banker, the manager of a 
house of credit, who studies the client, explains to 
him, and makes him aware of, what may interest him 
in order to direct his cooperation, enabling him to 
follow intelligently the fortunes of the undertaking, 
constitutes a social and moral activity of the greatest 
value, an activity that brings the most fruitful results. 


In spite of everything the investor wants an as- 
surance that he will not lose the money he has subs- 
cribed. Without risking the honest return due on his 
investment, he also desires to make it a source of 
benefit for others and for society. This supposes, of 
course, that the undertaking merits his participation 
and that it is, essentially, of a nature to interest him, 
because of its being in harmony with his personal dis- 
position and taste. Here, then, is another aspect of 
your role. 

A young inventor, a man with initiative, a bene- 
factor of humanity comes to you for a loan. You must 
study him in order not to put the trusting lender into 
the hands of a utopian or crook, in order to avoid the 
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risk of sending away a deserving borrower capable of 
giving immense services but merely lacking the neces- 
sary funds for carrying them out. 

How many geniuses, how many intelligent, gener- 
ous and active men die in misery, discouraged, survived 
only by their ideas — ideas which men more clever 
than they will exploit for their own profit? And then 
there are all those people put into temporary difficulties 
through a bad year, a poor harvest, losses caused by 
war or revolution, sickness, or some other unforeseen 
or unforeseeable circumstances in which they are not 
at fault. Through a loan such men can rise again, set 
about working and, in time, pay off their debt. What 
material help, what moral comfort you could give to all 
these ! 

After what We have said, it seems superfluous to 
speak of the immediate result of the meeting of capital 
and ideas. In proportion of the importance of the capi- 
tal and the practical value of the idea, the labour crisis 
will be more or less slowed up. The conscientious and 
hard-working labourer will find employment more 
easily ; the growth of production will progressively, 
f though perhaps slowly, lead towards and economic 
: balance ; the many inconveniences and disorders, de- 
plorably resulting from strikes, will be lessened for the 
greater good of a healthy domestic, social and moral 
of life. To a certain degree, however modest, the saving 
of money will become possible for a greater number 

of people, bringing with it many various advantages.” 
y Population and Hunger 
to The Catholic International Union of Social Studies 
of Malines has issued the following important state- 
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ment on the population question, only a brief sum- 
mary of which can be given here. 


1. Increasing resources and developing social respon- 

sibility 

Two-thirds of the people of the world live in under- 
developed countries. In most of these countries the 
production and import of food falls far short of what 
would be required by a reasonable standard of nutri- 
tion. These are lands of hunger and rapidly growing 
populations. Even when the surplus production of cer- 
tain highly developed countries is taken into account 
world food production falls short of the needs of world 
population. But this gap can be filled if improved 
farming techniques could be utilised, and one tenth of 
the reserve of cultivable land were brought into use. 


To achieve this target, a United Nations Report 
suggests that the advanced countries should invest 
some £ 3,500 million a year in the underdeveloped 
countries, which in their turn must invest a similar 
amount out of their meagre National Income. Techni- 
cians and educators will also be needed in these under- 
developed lands. Substantial migration will also be 
implied considering that the area of new land to be 
occupied and cultivated will add half or two-thirds 
again to that cultivated today. Efforts on such a vast 
scale cannot be put forth over-night and the develop- 
ment must be allowed to take its own time, because 
the change-over will imply a cultural, social and poli- 
tical revolution. 

Experience seems to prove that there is a natural 
decline in the birth-rate in the more technically ad- 
vanced and economically and culturally stable coun- 
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tries. But in countries starting their development, 
mortality suddenly begins to fall rapidly, while the 
birth-rate remains at the high level typical of countries 
with high mortality. This causes a population increase 
and a shortage of food supplies. Countries in this 
position should be given special economic aid from 
their richer neighbours. On the other hand a more 
intense effort must be made in these countries to deve- 
lop the individuals’ sense of social responsibility and 
to raise the general cultural level of the people. 


In any case, any long-term solution for solving the 
problem, must be based on the two following princi- 
ples : 

(a) that any action taken should be designed to 
strengthen and broaden human personality, 
and enable people to take an increasingly 
conscious part in the divine work of creation. 


(b) that action of this kind is of significance to 
all states, nations, races and classes, and so 
calls for world co-operation. 


In particular, the advanced countries must be 
ready to re-think their international policies and not 
grudge capital and men even at the cost of their own 
security and standard of life. At the same time this 
contribution must be personal since it is a new out- 
look that has to be transmitted with economic aid. As 
far as possible this aid should reach the people of 
these countries through private agencies rather than 
government ones, both to avoid centralisation and mak- 
ing people too dependent on government. 


In their turn the economically underdeveloped 
countries must freely co-operate with their benefactors 
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by guaranteeing reasonable working conditions for the 
nationals of these countries and adequate security for 
foreign investments. They must themselves avoid 
lavish expenditure on luxuries, and do all they can 
to promote their own cultural, social, economic, and 
political development. 

The studies and experiments on ways of accele- 
rating social change recently set on foot by UNESCO 
can make a great contribution to the problem of the 
balance between population and resources. In fact the 
solution of the problem of the under-developed coun- 
tries is a question more of social science and ethics 
than of technology. 


2. The Family and its control 

Since as shown above there are cases where a re- 
duction in the birth-rate is justified, it is important 
to define the right attitude to the size of the family. 

It is particularly important to remember here the 

basic principle laid down above, viz. that the first rule 

of any population, economic or social policy must be 
to promote the expansion of human personality and 
along with it a flourishing family life. Hence 

(1) it is essentially a matter for the parents to decide 
how many children a family is to have. 

(2) In taking this responsibility, parents must have 
regard not only for each other’s physical and psy- 
chological well-being, but also the welfare of their 
children, the welfare of their family and those of 
others and the welfare of the entire community 
of men. 

43) The State as the guardian of the common good 

must watch the population movement in the coun- 
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try and equip itself for this purpose with the 
necessary means of study and analysis. It must 
keep its citizens warned of unbalanced develop- 
ments of population. 

Besides this, the State has the right to adopt poli- 
cies which will help the solution of unbalanced 
population movements. But in watching over the 
birth-rate it must not go so far as to indicate 
what individual families are to do. Its interven- 
tion must be limited to collective and indirect 
measures, for society does not control the family, 
at least in what touches directly the essential 
purposes of marriage, the having and upbringing 
of children. In these matters the family is only 
responsible to itself and to God, and must deve- 
lop in itself a sense of these basic responsibilities. 
Hence parents may consciously decide to have 
a regulation of birth which is consistent with the 
law of God because it does not defraud the inten- 
tions of nature and is founded on right intentions 
and moral motives. 

‘birth regulation’ on these lines must not in any 
case be used to reduce the typical family to a 
size such that there are no longer enough children 
in it to ensure sound humar and spiritual rela- 
tions in the home and the continuance of the race. 
even when regulation is rightly used to space 
out births, its basic rule must always remain +he 
desire to create which is characteristic of true 
love. 


Therefore it is clear that methods of regulating 
births which prevent conception, because they 
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prevent the sex act from achieving its proper pur- 
pose, and because they can be used without self- 
control, are to be absolutely condemned. 

Methods which do not in themselves prevent the 
sex act from achieving its proper purpose, but can be 
used with a minimum of self-control, such notably as 
the safe period technique are permissible, provided 
there are substantial reasons to justify them. 

Methods such as ordinary celibacy, or abstention 
within marriage are likewise permissible. 

Celibacy as a vocation deserves encouragement, as 
a superior state of life. This does not merely demons- 
trate self-control. It may also reflect self-dedication 
of a higher order even than the dedication to one ano- 
ther of husband and wife. 

In general, the problem in the under-developed 
countries is not to choose between a policy of reducing 
births and one of increasing material and human re- 
sources. It is one of educational policy ; to teach each 
member of the community to see more and more clear- 
ly his responsibilities to the rest. For even the (per- 
missible) regulation of births, understood in the sense 
just outlined, is legitimate only if it derives from a 
genuine sense of personal, family, and social respon- 
sibility. And the achievement of this sense depends 
on raising the ethical and social standards of the 
people. 


F.C. R.& A. F. 
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Presidential Speech 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress held 
its seventh annual Convention at Nagpur at the begin- 
ning of January. Mr. S. R. Vasavada in his well balan- 
ced Presidential speech made some far reaching sug- 
gestions for the amelioration of the working classes 
and especially to reduce the number of the unemploy- 
ed in India. We shall give some of the more important 
points of his speech below. 


Though the first Five Year Plan has done much 
for the benefit of our country the problem of unem- 
ployment remains almost untouched. As the majo- 
rity of our people depend on agricultural pursuits and 
live in villages, suffering from unemployment and 
under employment, it is necessary to provide for them 
occupations in the rural areas to remove such unem- 
ployment. They should be trained in various handi- 
crafts which are within their reach, Government should 
be give them all facilities they need, markets should 
be found for their products. 





As for the capital that is necessary to industria- 
lise the country Mr. Vasavada strongly urges that 
every effort should be made to make the common 
man join in the venture by his small investment which, 
if realised, will amount to crores of rupees. This will 
enable the government to free itself from the clutches 
of the rich who loan the money and then take control 
of the means of production. 

Turning to agriculture the President pointed out 
how important the peasant is for the welfare of the 
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country. Thanks to the first Five Year Plan India has 
become self-supporting in the matter of food stuffs and 
incidently has benefited the farmer. But unless we 
are vigilant and give serious thought to the problem 
of prices of food stuffs the country’s economy may be 
violently disturbed. It is obvious that if the prices 
fall to a very low level the purchasing power of the 
farmer will be adversely affected with the result that 
all industries will suffer. It may also be that if a far- 
mer feels that he does gei proper return for his labour 
by cultivating a particular crop he would be discour- 
aged and switch on to some other crop which will bene- 
fit him but not the nation. 


“Government should declare their policy regard- 
ing agricultural prices in a clear manner. The farmer 
must be assured of what minimum price he is entitled 
to receive for his products, and this assurance should 
be given before he sells his products ”. 


Speaking on the Second Five Year Plan the Pre- 
sident stressed very strongly the idea that employers 
in big industries are Trustees of the Industry. They 
should voluntarily limit their incomes to a reasonable 
amount and forgo the surplus. “If the wealth con- 
trated in the possession of a few Managing Agents were 
to circulate among the poor people of the country, it 
would increase the purchasing power of lakhs of peo- 
ple, the starving would be fed, and the ill-clad would 
be properly clothed ”. 

The Company Law needs an immediate amend- 
ment “in such manner that only qualified persons can 
manage the concern, the remuneration for management 
is in conformity with the average national income and 
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facilities are given to the workers employed in the- 
industry to bear the responsibility of management ”. 


Mr. Vasavada wants the Government to fix maxi- 
mum and minimum incomes and hopes that this would 
be done promptly after the report of the Taxation 
Inquiry Commission is published. 


The appointment of a Wage Commission to go 
into the whole question of workers’ wages in the coun- 
try is of prime importance. In many industries work- 
ers are paid so low that to keep the family alive men 
and women and children have to work. The dearness 
allowances, where paid, are more often than not in- 
adequate to cope with the high prices of essential com- 
modities. Even the payment of bonus is, under the 
pretext of losses in industry, suppressed. The econo- 
mic condition of such workers is today even worse 
than it was before the war. Workers’ efforts to better 
their position are considerably hampered by decisions 
of law courts which complicate the whole matter im- 
mensely. For this purpose a Wage Commission must 
be appointed to go into this question. 


Treating Rationalisation the President reminded 
the Government to bear clearly in mind that the prime 
object of any industry should be not to make larger 
profits but to profit the country. Unemployment is 
an acute problem facing the land. By rationalisation 
will this be solved or made worse? The INTUC is 
not Gpposed to rationalisation but to the adoption 
of it without taking into considerations all aspects of 
the labour: situation. 

The ideal of the INTUC in the matter of labour 
relations is to deal with all problems from a human 
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angle and to settle, as far as possible, all problems 
by peaceful means following the guidance given us 
by our revered leader, Gandhiji. In Industry there 
are the management, the technicians and the labour- 
ers. If all these are imbued with the one idea that all 
three are working for their mutual benefit then settle- 
ment of disputes is an easy matter. There will be 
the spirit of give and take. Discussion and negotiation 
has proved to be the best method. There should also 
be a willingness to see the other party’s difficulties and 
make sacrifices to meet them. 





“Such sacrifices on either side strengthen the bond 
of friendship, since both of them have made efforts 
by their sacrifices to preserve the Industry in the inte- 
rest of the people. Both of them really become true 
servants of the Nation. This is the philosophy sup- 
porting the method of negotiations ”. 


Referring disputes to the various Tribunals only 
makes matters worse for one easily gets lost in the 
technicalities, delays and all forms of difficulties. 
Government should remedy this sad state of affairs 
by reorganising the mechinary set up for settling dis- 
putes removing from it all which complicates the issue 
instead of helping us to obtain a quick and straight- 
forward decision. 


The President concluded his address by commend- 
ing the proposed amendment to the Constitution to 
remove certain restrictions placed on the Government 
in enforcing social legislation for the benefit of work- 
ers in industrial concerns. He also called upon the 
authorities concerned to take steps immediately to 
allow Provident Fund on wages inclusive of dearness 
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allowances, which is not done at present. If many 
factories working conditions are far below standard 
and must be looked into and measures taken to enforce 
more effectively the Factories Act. 


Sufficient attention has not been paid to health of 
industrial workers. “The country’s human wealth is 
being destroyed due to neglect to provide sanitary houses 
for workers, ensure better conditions of work and 
supply them nutritive food. It is better to prevent ill- 
ness than spend money on treatment after people have 


.ieel 


fallen ill. 


INTUC Resolutions 

The INTUC Convention adopted the following re- 
solutions ; 

1. There should be ‘an equitable distribution of 
wealth and maximum and minimum incomes both inp 
private and public sector of industry must be fixed. 

2. The Bhoodan movement is highly praiseworthy 
and every encouragement should be given to it. Suit- 
able legilation must be passed to see that the land 
donated is justly distributed. 

3. Small industries as they are essential for the 
welfare of the rural population and solving of the 
unemployment problem should be encouraged and pro- 
tected. 

4. The administration of industries should be 
rationalised in such wise that workers have an effec- 
tive say in the management of the concerns. This will 
Serve as an incentive to the employees and production 
will consequently increase. 
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5. The prices of agricultural products should be 
equitably fixed to protect the farmer and safeguard the 
national interests. 

6. The present machinary for settling industrial 
disputes needs a certain amount of overhauling to 
make it more prompt and effective. 


7. Basic industries should be nationalised or at 
least effectively controlled by the Government. 

8. The Government should regulate properly its 
import and export policy to protect and promote 
industry and solve the unemployment problem. And 
finally 

9. Every effort should be made to further the 
cause of basic education and thoroughly overhaul the 
present system of education. 


The International Labour Organisation 

Mr. V. K. R. Menon, Director of ILO’s India Branch, 
speaking at the Seminar on “ Teaching about the United 
Nations” held under the auspices of the Madras Uni- 
versity, explained the aims ond objects of ILO. After 
explaining how the Organisation functions he referred 
to ILO’s assistance to India in recent years. 


An ILO mission of two senior officials assisted the 
Government of India in framing their proposals re- 
lating to what has now evolved as the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. After the Scheme started 
functioning Government felt that a team of experts 
could usefully examine its working with a view to 
suggest remedies or improvements where needed. 
Three ILO experts fulfilled this mission. 
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Increased productivity is a burning problem of the 
day confronting all countries in varying degrees. A 
team of ILO experts worked in India during 1954 and 
the result of their studies and experimentation in the 
field of productivity produced useful results. In con- 
sequence the Government of India has decided to set 
up a National Productivity Centre in which for a period, 
the ILO will depute experts to assist. Three of the 
experts have already arrived and it is expected that 
in the course of the next six months or so, two more 
will join them. 


Another field in which there is considerable scope 
is Training Within Industry popularly known as 
T. W. I. An ILO expert working hitherto in a limited 
area has satisfied employers and trade unions of the 
utility of T. W. I. which, in consequence, is. becoming 
increasingly popular. To meet demands from various 
quarters, a second ILO expert on TWI has also arrived. 
Arrangements are now made for training up Indian 
nationals to continue the work when these experts 
finally leave the country. An expert on vocational 
training is expected to arrive shortly. The Government 
of India has asked for the services of two ILO experts 
to assist in the reorganisation of the National Employ- 
ment Service particularly with a view to increase the 
Scope and functions of this service to make it com- 
parable to similar services in other countries. The 
request has been acceded to and the experts are likely 
to arrive in the next few months. On the other side, 
many Indians have received training abroad under the 
ILO’s schemes of fellowships and internships. 
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This is indeed a formidable list of assistance given 
by this Organisation for the benefit of the country. 
Mr. Menon also disclosed that Indian experts had 
played their part in rendering technical assistance to 
other countries in Asia. He mentioned that it is the 
Asian Field Office of the ILO located at Bangalore 
which looks after the technical assistance work in 
India and other South East Asian countries. 


The National Employment Services 
Good work has been done by this organisation 
to solve the unemployment problem. During the year 
ending in October 12,125 jobs had been found for 
Adivasis, 42,530 for Scheduled Tribes. This works up 
to 29 per cent of the demands for employment on the 
part of these people. It is interesting to note that 
of this number who found employment 3361 came 
from Bihar, 700 from Bombay, 680 from West Bengal 
and 380 from Assam. Two main obstacles in finding 
jobs for the applicants were their lack of suitable 
academic qualifications and the technical know-how. 
As employers are not mere philanthropists they are 
unwilling to take in wcerkers who have not suitable 
qualifications for the kind of work they have at hand. 


Though there are large number of persons un- 
employed yet many of these are not prepared to work 
in rural areas. Thus in the Bombay State alone 26 
veterinary doctors, 74 educational organisers, 17 
doctors, 15 lady health visitors, 76 midwives and 150 
village level workers are needed. The Government 
can not find them. People brought up in towns are 
unwilling to go out into the villages to work and liv? 
there. Living conditions in most of our villages are 
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rather primitive and this frightens most persons who. 
are otherwise qualified and willing. 
Social Service 

The Mysore Government has decided to make 
social service compulsory for all students. Manual 
work will be imposed on all students to which they 
will have to devote a fixed time every week. Every 
year there will be a camp at which attendance will 
be compuisory, two weeks for all. Those who want to 
obtain a diploma will have to spend six months in a 
camp devoted to social service. 

The term social service is understood in a broad 
sense and comprises such activities as road making, 
building and cleaning village tanks, teaching in schools, 
helping village panchayats and cooperatives, nursing 
and other welfare activities. 

Vinoba Bhave 

The Bhoodan Movement is gaining in momentum. 
Wherever Bhaveji goes he is received with great en- 
thusiasm and land gifts are pouring in. Speaking in 
Bankura he announced that he had collected 7208 acres 
of land from 2697 donors and in one place two entire 
villages were donated. He has been preaching inces- 
Santly everywhere to those who have to give away 
what is not strictly needed for their private use. 
Cooperat.ve Societies 

The Central Finance Minister, Mr. C. D. Deshmukh 
addressing the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
Calcutta, among other things, said that the cooperative 
society work in India was a failure. In spite of all 
efforts our peasants still get most of their credit from 
money lenders, especially the professional ones, and 
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pay. the exhorbitant interests demanded of them with 
all its ruinous consequences. Giving facts and figures 
the minister said that nearly 75 percent of the credit 
comes from the money lenders while the contribution 
of the cooperative societies is a paltry 3.1 per cent. If 
the farmer is to be savad from the clutches of the 
usurer and be rehabilitated the cooperative movement 
will have to reorganised and made to work. 
E. Gathier. 


BOOK REVIEW 
Mary in Islam 

(by V. Courtois, SJ, The Oriental Institute, 30, Park 
Street, Calcutta - 16. — pp. X + 80. Price Rs. 1/4.) 

Back in 1952 Fr. V. Courtois, the Director of the 
Oriental Institute (Islamic Branch), published a series 
of articles in his little review, NOTES ON ISLAM, on 
Mary in Islamic literature. These articles carefully 
revised and augmented are now presented in book 
form. The work is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with Marian texts in the Qur’an and some of its 
more famous commentaries and, the second, on Mary 
in Muslim folklore. 

It is quite natural that we should find something 
in Islam about Mary as it admits Jesus as one of the 
Messengers sent by God. But it is interesting to know 
that Mary is held in such high esteem by the Muslims. 

A short critical study on Mary in Islam would have, 
we think, added considerably to the value of this 
little book. 

The Little Flower Press which has printed the 
book deserves high praise for the excellent get up of 
the book. F.C. R. 
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